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. This issue of the NEWS is dedicated to the Milton Society of 
‘America and to the two scholars honored by them at the annual 
Milton Evening—Helen Darbishire and Donald Lemen Clark. 
Through the courtesy of the Society we are privileged to distribute 
with this issue a supplement published for this celebration. 


Congratulations are also due to Don M. Wolfe, a founder of the 
Society. who, as General Editor of the Complete Prose Works of 
John Milton, has brought to completion the first volume of this 
stupendous work. It was published in October, 1953, by Yale Uni- 
versity Press. This enormous volume contains the early prose 
works of Milton in texts revised where necessary on the basis of 
extensive collations, accompanied by copious explanatory and 
textual notes, particular introductions by the sub-editors, and a 
lengthy general introduction. Subsequent issues of the NEWS will 
contain a detailed separate review for each of the works in the 
collection; these reviews are being prepared by leading Miltonists 
throughout the world. 


PARADISE LOST: Arnold Stein. Answerable Style. Essays 
on Paradise Lost. University of Minnesota Press, 1953. 


The subjects of the essays (three of which have previously 
been published) are as follows: “Satan.” “The War in Heaven,” 
“A Note on Hell.” “The Garden,” “The Fall,” “Answerable 
Style.” Of Satan Stein says we need not choose between his being 
either a tragic hero or an absurd villain. He is a dramatic figure, 
in whom good and evil are dramatically mixed. Though his courage 
must be recognized as a limited virtue, still we should not deny 
ourselves the tension of seeing a virtue that is magnificent, but 
futile once higher values have been rejected. 


The war in Heaven is a kind of titanic scherzo, like Beethoven. 
The great laugh of God cannot fail to be heard throughout. There 
is ridicule on two levels. a physical and a mental. The great 
point is that Satan undertakes to usurp moral might by means of 
matter. He is an impostor god, who confuses the external with 
the material. God accepts the terms of the conflict and sends only 
one third of his angels, armed, against the rebel third. The dead- 
lock which is permitted to ensue requires the intervention of ex- 
ternal power, but the external power fulfills the moral law. 


In hell, there is a counterpoint between the dramatic hell, which 
is external to the fallen angels and partly subject to their will, 
and the hell that is only of the mind. The rebel spirits propose to 
make a heaven of hell. Satan is caught in the Grift (his own drift, 
since he inspired it), and made to accept the heaven of hell, in 
spite of the official policy of making hell only a base of operations. 
This and other minor ironies are comprehended in the larger irony 
of Satan’s proceeding, whatever the stage of his consciousness, 
under the direction of God’s will, pursuing the necessary evil that 
is his good. 


We first approach the garden of Eden with Satan as ou: 
guide. From his perspective and our own, that of fallen humanity, 
we experience an archetypal state that can be known to us only 
through the creation of an image that will awaken our memories 
(Jungian or Platonic, take your choice). Involved in this image of 
an archetype is the ambiguity of its irrecoverable loss. The image 
is therefore no mere expression of a wish fulfillment. Like other 
complexities in the poem the doubleness of Milton’s garden is, 
Stein says, generally recognized, but it is commonly referred, 
by an “easy and therefore contagious critical trick.” to the psyche 
of the writer, “where problems can be made to disappear by being 
distributed under the correct rubrics.” (This is pure obscurantism. 
It is not psychological criticism alone that makes problems dis- 
appear by verbal hocus-pocus.) 


The Fall is a “classic form of human drama,” with Adam 
comparable to Macbeth. It is also a master myth, a myth which 
in the process of working itself out defines the falseness of anti- 
myths, like Adam’s invention to Eve: -“If Death consort with thee, 
Death is to me as life.” Without the drama we might not know the 
true myth, but the myth finally includes the drama. 

. Such, in fragmentary statement, are the leading propositions 
in the first five essays in Stein’s volume. Amplified and illustrated 
they give the basis for the culminating study of Miltonic style. 
This style is not dramatic in the accepted modern sense because 
Milton had to subordinate the natural, the familiar, the sharply 
focused, to the larger considerations of context, perspective, and 
the “great order of dynamic interplay which is the total struc- 
ture.” The large perspective does not, however, inhibit but rather 
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creates variety and interior movement and counter-movement. 
Milton’s kind of dramatic is to be valued in its answerabliity to 
his artistic concept,” to the as yet unattempted, to the poem that 
Paradise Lost proves to be.” 


In the last half of this last essay Stein discussed Milton’s 
management of structures of sound (something far different 
from “Miltonic music”), taking as his text T. S. Eliot’s remark: 
“in the end it is the unique versification that is the most certain 
sign of Milton’s intellectual mastership.” The quality of his 
— may be sampled in his treatment of Paradise Lost II. 515- 


With Trumpets regal sound the great result, etc. 


The reader of this review is cordially invited, first to examine 
these lines, trying to perceive all imaginable effects of sound as 
related to meaning, then to check his observations with those of 
Professor Stein. If he shares the limitations of the reviewer he 
will have to confess that with his unaided ear he ain’t heard no- 
thin! But it is really good fun when you have it. “The first line 
convincingly imitates the abrupt punctuation and the carrying 
blare of the trumpets—by rhythmic emphasis, by the vowel tones, 
and the consonantal clusters (tr-t, r-g, gr-t, r-t; and also the 
necessary spit of the s, the brassy gurgle of the 1, and the tongued 
stop of the the.) This brilliant display of sound effects marks with 
flourishes the disparity between the substance and the announce- 
ment of the result, and mocks the gaudy pomp with which hell 
imitates the state of heaven.” 


—James Holly Hanford, The New School 


“WHEN I CONSIDER”—an answer to Lysander Kemp’s conten- 
tion that Milton’s sonnet was not on his blindness but on his 
poetic light. (See our last issue.) 


The crux of Professor Kemp’s new reading of Sonnet 19 is his 
proposed date of ca. 1642 for the poem. This sonnet does not 
today appear in the Cambridge manuscript, but a careful study of 
that document would have shown that the date of 1655 for the 
poem rests on considerably more than loose conjecture. First, 
to summarize the evidence, the Cambridge MS clearly indicates 
that Milton numbered his sonnets according to their chronological 
order of composition. Second, this manuscript further shows 
(Hanford, MP 18[1921-22] 475-83) that there is every reason to 
believe that a transcript of this sonnet, bearing the number 19, 
once stood as a part of the Cambridge MS, on p. 5 of an eight- 
page, small leaf gathering of which today only pp. 1-2 and 7-8 
remain in the document. In this gathering, it would have been im- 
mediately preceded by Sonnet 18, which must be dated after the 
Piedmontese massacre of April 24, 1655, and later followed on p. 
7 by the still-extant transcript of Sonnet 22, in which “this three 
years day” clearly indicates that it was likewise composed in 1655. 
This chronological numbering and this position in the manuscript 
thus combine to indicate that 19, as well as 20, to Lawrence, and 
21, “Cyriack, whose Grandsire,” was composed in 1655, at some 
time between 18 and 22. Such a conclusion, finally, is corroborated 
by the fact that comparison of handwriting in the Cambridge MS 
and other Milton documents indicates that during the 1650’s, it 
was Milton’s habit to have fair copies of his sonnets entered in the 
Cambridge MS soon, if not immediately, after he had composed 
them. This cumulative evidence, therefore, clearlv indicates that 
the date of 1655 should be held for Sonnet 19 until there is sound 
reason for rejecting it; and the inconsistency of Professor Kemp’s 
method does not strike me as a sufficiently sound reason for doing 
so. He insists on a literal interpretation of “E’re half my days” 
in terms of the Scriptural span of three score years and ten; but 
once having done so and moved Sonnet 19 back to 1642, he im- 
mediately ceases to be literal and shifts to a figurative interpreta- 
tion of light as poetic inspiration, etc. This method seems the 
familiar one of eating one’s cake and having it too. 


—Maurice Kelley, Princeton 


PARADISE LOST: E. L. Marilla. “Milton on Vain Wisdom and 
False Philosophie.” Studia Neophilologica XXV, 1-5. 


PL II. 565 seems a self-contradiction; but it emphasizes M’s con- 
tempt for all intellectual pursuits inspired by interests other than 
the improvement of man’s estate. Improvements in hell’s condi- 
tions was impossible: hence the angels’ pronouncements on any 
philosophical subject would inevitably be more empty pastimes. 


— (IR) 
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Prosopy: Review of Ernest Sprott’s Milton’s Art of Prosody 
(Blackwell). TLS 2676 (May 15, 1953) 318. “ 
An unimaginative work, providing figures and percentages which 
may be of some use but failing completely to account for the unity 

of sound in Milton’s verse paragraph—JAB 

Pouitics: George W. Whiting. “Pareus, the Stuarts, Laud, and 
Milton.” SP 50(1953) 215-29. 

The influence which Pareus’ theory of righteous opposition to 

tyranny had upon English practices under Charles and Laud; 

Milton’s use of Pareus in Tenure of Kings and Magistrates—_WH 

Lycwas: J. Milton French. “The Digressions in Milton’s Lyci- 
das.” SP 50(1958) 485-90. 

Digressions are only apparent; the poem is a consistent and artis- 

tic whole—WH 


EIKONOKLASTES: Sonia Miller. “The Text of the Second 
Edition of Milton’s Eikonoklastes.” JEGP 52 (1953) 214-220. 

Discusses admission of contemporary penned correction and de- 

fends the Columbia text.—RLA 

PL XI. 836-9: J. B. Broadbent. “Milton and Sidney’s ‘Arcadia’.” 
TLS 2668 (Mar. 20 1953) 187. 

Comment on Milton’s “wrinkles — decai’d.” Shakespeare and 

Donne may also have derived their “wrinkles — graves” images 

from Arcadia.—JAB 

PL XI. 836-9: E. M. W. Tillyard. “Milton and Sidney’s 
‘Arcadia.’ ” TLS 2666 (Mar. 6, 1953) 153. 

Description of the ark “hulling” on the flood contains an un- 

conscious reminiscence of Arcadia.—JAB 


MILTON AND ITALIAN VERSIFICATION: F. T. Prince. 
“Tycidas and the Tradition of the Italian Eclogue.” English 
Miscellany 2 (1951), 95-105. 

Berardino Rota’s eclogues effect new relationships between a 
Latinate diction and the demands of Italian verse; the function of 
the rhymed forms found in Sannazaro is replaced by intricate word- 
order rhythms echoing Latin. In dramatic and descriptive dialogue 
and for semi-lyrical soliloquies Rota breaks from stanzaic forms 
and uses a repeated stanza rhyming abcabc, in which sense and 
diction habitually disregard limits of line and stanza, so that the 
effect is near that of blank verse. Lycidas is M’s first poem “in 
which the word-order. . .plays actively into the structure of the 
verse. The result is that rhyme is partially released from structural 
obligations.” M’s success in the free use of rhyme is due to his 
following Italian methods.— (ME) 


CAMOENS: R. G. Howarth. “Milton and Camoens.” Southerly 
XI (1950) 57-8. 

On Bowra’s Virgil to Milton. Though Milton must have known 

—— transl. of Lusiads, he could have read Camoens in the 

original. 


MILTON’S BAROQUE: Margaret Bottrall. “The Baroque Ele- 

ment in Milton.” English Miscellany 1 (1950), 31-42. 
Crashaw exemplifies the sweeter, more fanciful aspects of baro- 
que, M its audacity and richness. M’s attempt to synthesise the 
effects of various arts, to reinforce one sense-impression by an- 
other relating to a different sense, his fondess for figures hurtling 
through space, or aerial warfare and for light-effects - all can be 
related to the Baroque in the visual arts. M handles English as 
Bernini did marble: the intrinsic qualities of the material are 
taken as a challenge to the artificer’s skill. “To achieve the grand 
style it was necessary to go against the natural rhythms of the 
language, to exploit its Latin elements and to twist and stretch 
its syntax. . .Being a baroque artist, he is felt to be alien to the 
main English tradition.”—(ME) 


BUCHANAN James R. Naiden. The SPHERA of George 
Buchanan (1506-1582), a Literary Opponent of Copernicus and 
Tycho Brahe. n. p., 1952. 184 p. Obtainable from W. H. Allen, 
-2031 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

Politician, educator, astronomer, reformer, and tutor to James 

I, Buchanan was universally rated the greatest living Latin poet 

from 1566 to 1582. Milton ranked him among the true poets who, 

“from the very first down to our Buchanan, are the sworn foes 

of tyrants” and refers frequently to his works on Scots history. 

The Sphera, here translated for the first time into English by 

the Neo-Latin Editor of the NEWS, is a philosophical poem in 

2500 Latin hexameters published in 1586. In the 17C it was edited 

twice and issued at least 16 times with Latin notes by Wm. Geddy. 

A very elaborate, unpublished edition by Adam King or Regius, 

written for Prince Charles ca. 1615, is preserved in ms. at Edin- 

burgh. The poem defends preCopernican astronomy, and attacks 

Tycho Brahe’s astrological interpretation of lunar eclipses; it is 


elementary and probably intended for schoolboys or mildly 
strenuous adult readers. 


Dr. Naiden provides not only the translation but illuminating 
chapters on the composition, analysis, literary merits, and literary 
background of the Sphera. His survey of neo-Latin didactic verse 
is particularly valuable since the study of such works was wide- 
spread in schools: at least 47 poems of this type were published 
in the 17C. Since Milton echoes the Sphera in Elegy V and refers 
to Buchanan or his works directly at least 17 times a study of the 
relationship of their thought might be profitable. 


HANDEL: Robert Manson Meyers. “Handel 
Tulane Studies in English 3(1952) 93-124. 
Discusses Handel’s Samson and L’Allegro, Ii Penseroso ed Il 
Moderato and shows how Handel’s musical treatment of M’s poems 

inspired greater interest in M. in the latter half of the 18C. 
—(Alice R. Kaminsky) 


Bk. VI WAR IN PL: Dick Taylor Jr. “The Battle in Heaven 

in Paradise Lost.” Tulane Studies in English 3(1952) 69-92. 
M. not only effectively fuses various elements in the Biblical 
and epic traditions in the battle scene in heaven in PL, but 
he also closely integrates the battle into the plot, design, and 
thought of PL. He conceives of the war as more than a 
military action and imbues it with artistic and symbolic signifi- 
cance. Structurally it serves the function of balance, of maintain- 
ing “a dynamic equilibrium in a complex of farreaching ideas and 
powerful action.” Thematically it helps M. to clarify further his 
views on Obedience, Free Will, Christian Liberty, Hierarchy, 
Pride, Disobedience, Christ, and Satan. —(ARK) 


S. Ernest Sprott. MILTON’S ART OF PROSODY. Hollywood-by- 
the-Sea, Fla.: Transatlantic Arts Inc., 1953. 147p. $4. (Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell). Reviewed by ANTS ORAS. 

Prosodical studies have not been doing well during the last few 
decades. The eager but slipshod manner in which Fleay and some 
of his contemporaries tried to solve all possible problems by ex- 
tensive but unfortunately careless counts of metrical features was 
followed by a long period of severe disillusionment, the results of 
which still persist in many quarters. True, theory has followed 
theory in this domain, but detailed workmanlike analyses of 
versification have become rare. In the Miltonic field, the solid and 
sensitive explorations of Robert Bridges laid a firm basis for 
certain types of rhythmical studies, but other aspects of Milton’s 
art, e. g. his methods of rhyming, his handling of sound-effects, 
his brilliant exploitation of word length, etc., have remained almost 
entirely untouched. 

Dr. Sprott’s long-announced volume does not attempt to fill 
all these gaps. Except for a couple of brief chapters on Milton’s 
use of stanzas and “The Vexation of Rhyming,” he concentrates on 
virtually the same problems as Bridges, but often at greater 
length, with statistical tables, and utilizing the most recent find- 
ings of textual criticism. Rather disappointingly, his tables pre- 
sent only percentages—it is not always clear on what basis—, 
without giving the absolute figures, which makes it extremely 
difficult to verify the accuracy of his data. Having independently 
covered much of the same ground, however, I believe him to be 
sufficiently correct to have clarified the picture of Milton’s deve- 
lopment at many points, even though there appear to be some 
dangerous misprints in the statistics. The observations on matters 
of detail are often very illuminating, e. g. the author’s remarks on 
the elision of short i between labials and dentals, where he goes 
beyond Bridges. The description of the progressive broadening of 
Milton’s practice of elision is useful and convincing; so, on the 
whole, is the treatment of Milton’s feminine endings, although 
here the writer should have acknowledged the work done by such 
a predecessor as Walter Thomas, among others, The section on 
Milton’s use of pauses is meritorious, mainly because of its 
detailed tables: it is to be regretted that the statistical results 
remain largely unexploited. 

Where Dr. Sprott in my opinion goes definitely wrong is in 
his analysis of Milton’s rhymes. He completely fails to see the 
poet’s mastery in rhyming; nor does he understand the technique 
of sound-repetition in his blank verse poems. The structure of 
Lycidas seems to me quite misrepresented. I mention this only in 
passing, as I hope to deal with the subject in greater detail else- 
where. The basic mistake lies here in a misunderstanding of the 
nature and function of Renaissance rhyme and rhyme-pattern- 
ing and in the ignoring of contemporary metrical practices on the 
= The book could have done with some historical perspec- 

ive. 

Despite these defects, this study is often excellent and serves 
a useful purpose. It is far from being definitive even at its central 
points, but it does in a number of respects transcend Bridges, 
whose work it directly continues. The author’s industry, e. g., in 
his definition of the prosodical application of individual words 
in the final chapter, deserves full recognition. It will be hazardous 
for scholars to disregard this volume. 
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COMPLETE 
PROSE WORKS 
of 
JOHN MILTON 


This new edition undertakes to present all of Milton’s prose in strict chronological sequence, with full notes and 
introductions, and to trace Milton’s intellectual development in the setting of 17th century intellectual and po- 
litical history. The complete prose works will represent the accumulated scholarship in the field, with texts col- 
lated with the definitive texts of English works, new Latin translations, facsimile title pages, and variant in- 
terpretations of controversial points. 


Editorial Board: Douglas Bush, John 8. Diekhoff, J. Milton French, Sir Herbert Grierson, Merritt Y. Hughes, 
Maurice Kelley, Alexander M. Witherspoon, Don M. Wolfe (General Editor), and A. S. P. Woodhouse. 


Volume I is now available. Partial contents: The Prolusions, Commonplace Book, Of Reformation, The Reason 
of Church Government, An Apology Against a Pamphlet, etc. Edited by Don M. Wolfe. $12.50 


At your bookseller, or from 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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THEOLOGY 


The publications of S. P. C. K. (Northumberland Ave., London, 
W. C. 2), particularly those issued for the Church Historical 
Society, are not as well known in America as they deserve; for 
example, The State and School Education in England and Wales, 
1640-1660, by W. A. L. Vincent (11s 6d) and The Times, Life, and 
Thought of Patrick Forbes. Bishop of Aberdeen, by W. G. Sin- 
clair Snow (20s). 


Another S. P. C. K. publication, G. I. Soden’s GODFREY 
GOODMAN, Bishop of Gloucester 1583-1656 (1953, 512p, 42s), 
tells the story of a fish out of water. Like Lot’s wife, Goodman 
looked backward: the salt was in the tears which he shed for the 
glamor and, as he thought, spiritual security of pre-Reformation 
days. His heart was in Rome but his ministrations were in 2 
firmly Puritan diocese. With bewildered obtuseness, he pestered 
Laud, provoked almost everyone, and achieved little but un- 
popularity. Mr. Soden treats him with undue tenderness stiffened 
by painstaking scholarship, and unravels the curious knot of his 
intricacies with pious gusto. 


*The Life and Writings, of Jeremy Taylor by C. J. Stranks 
(S. P. C. K., 1952, 8320p, 25s) is equal to the greatness of its sub- 
ject—which is no small compliment, for the biographer of 
JEREMY TAYLOR must take almost all knowledge as his pro- 
vince: in the words of Rust’s funeral sermon, “This great prelate 
had. . learning enough for a university, and wit enough for a 
college of viruosi.” Coleridge ranked him with Bacon, Shakespeare, 
and Milton as one of the four great geniuses of the English 
language; and Antony Wood noted that he was esteemed the per- 
fect artist. Canon Stranks’ biography is based on long study and a 
considerable body of previously unknown facts about Taylor, 
who is dealt with as a scholar, man of letters, and theologian. He 
is examined especially as a leading and formative influence in 
Anglican casuitical divinity, but certainly not to the exclusion of 
other aspects of his life and writings, Canon Stranks admirably 
succeeds in his purpose: “to show the main outline of Taylor’s 
thought’ and to indicate where so much that is stimulating and 
delightful is to be found” in his works. One detail needs correction: 
Taylor may be the true father of the funeral oration in English, 
but he was not the first to write a life of Christ in English. (The 
Bodleian Library Record IV (1952) 67-76, gives an account of the 
metrical life of Christ which Robert Parkyns wrote in rather 
irregularly scanned English verse in 1548-54). Miltonists will be 
interested in Chapter IV, on Taylor’s Episcopacy Asserted which 
was one of the works answered by Milton’s Of Prelatical Epis- 
copacy, although Stranks fails to mention it. However he does re- 
mark that Taylor was handicapped in arguing for episcopacy by 
going toe antiquity to find one, precise model of Church government. 
Men whe did so “were often put to a good many shifts when they 
found something which was not quite one thing or the other. A 
more critical method of dealing with their sources would have been 
a great help to them.” The heart of Milton’s attack on Taylor is, 
of course, based on just such a critical approach. However, Taylor 
should not be judged severely because of the weaknesses of his 
pamphlet: it was a product of his early youth. 


In our opinion, Stranks’ biography is greatly superior to H. R. 
Williamson’s Jeremy Taylor (Dennis Dobson); the latter, as is 
shown in a review in TLS 2657 (Jan. 2, 1953) 12, suffers from 
incomplete acquaintance with Taylor’s work and from carelessness. 


William Lloyd 1627-1717, Bishop, Politician, Author, and 
Prophet (1952, 294p, 30s) is published by S. P. C. K. for the 
Church Historical Society. It is the first full-length biography 
of a long-lived and most extraordinary man who was full of con- 
tradictions, quirks, erudition, and a sort of greatness; the account 
is based on an enormous welter of manuscripts and other materials, 
most of them little explored previously. Although he satisfied 
the Puritan Triers, he preached to the exiled Royalist Court, be- 
came a Chaplain to the King in 1666, advocated toleration of 
Papists who would reject the Pope’s infallibility, yet reported 
the Popish plot even before Oates began his denunciations. To 
‘please Charles II he seems to have suppressed “horrible confes- 
sions” made to him by Berry, receiving as a reward the bishopric 
of St. Asaph. As Bishop, he was a stern disciplinarian and had 
effective but irritating success. One of the seven bishops put on 
trial by James II, he became one of King William’s best advocates 
against the non-jurors and moved to great success—often by 
“violent, unscrupulous, dictatorial and quite iliegal methods.” He 
wrote numerous pamphlets and a History of the Government of 
the Church, nearly all of them based on careful and exhaustive 
research. In his old age, as Bishop of Worcester, he studied biblical 
prophesy and predicted to Queen Anne in 1712 that fire would 
consume Rome within four years. Swift summed him up as, “The 


dullest, good-for-nothing man I ever knew,” but after all, Swift 
was a Tory and Lloyd a Whig. His disciplinary labors as a bishop 
were unparalleled in his times; his charity was great and extended 
particularly to schools. The clergymen he appointed were, in 
general, very sound men. He did much to promote toleration, and, 
according to Burnet, he “had the truest notions of a correct stile 
of any man I ever saw.” Dr. Hart is to be congratulated. 


WILLIAM PERKINS, 1558-1602, is the subject of two recent 
articles. R. A. Sisson considers him as an apologist for the Eliza- 
bethan Church of England (MLR, Oct, 1952). Christopher Hill in 
Past and Present 1(1952) 32-50, recognizes that Perkins’ thought 
was largely traditional but finds in it a new element which antici- 
pates a fully developed capitalistic attitude toward the poor, in 
which indiscriminate feudal charity was regarded as a social 
menace; the impotent but deserving poor were distinguished from 
sturdy rogues; and poor relief, administered by the state, was a 
means for imposing a new pattern of social discipline. 


Macdonald Emslie (Pembroke. Cambridge) supplies the follow- 
ing abstracts from British periodical articles: J. R. Lumb in 
Church Teaching Quarterly 9(1950) 8-12 examines Bishop BUR- 
NET’s Pastoral Care 1692, which deals with the problems of 
religious instruction in an age of crisis: Burnet understood the 
nature of the teaching process. Central in his program is the learn- 
ing and understanding of the catechism. Also in CTQ [10(1951) 
1-4], Lumb investigates the method whereby RICHARD BAXTER 
instructed the whole of Kidderminster by families, thus exemplify- 
ing his opinion that an ignorant sot gets more knowledge and re- 
morse of conscience in half an hour’s discourse than from ten 
years of public preaching. 


The account of QUAKERS given by Lorenzo Magalotti who 
travelled in England in 1669 shows the erroneous notion of 
Quakerism which then prevailed, but Luigi Angiolini’s Lettere 
sopra I’Inghilterra are better informed. (Journ. Friends’ Hist. 
Soc. 44(1952) 82-6.) 


In Church Quarterly Review 154(1958) 92-102, Geoffrey Soden, 
whose life of GODFREY GOODMAN is reviewed above, further 
examines Goodman’s Roman Catholic leanings: “Since 1559 no man 
whose views approximated so nearly to the Catholic mean has 
succeeded” in reaching the episcopal bench; those views, not mere 
Laudianism, brought Goodman into conflict with authority. Ac- 
counts follow of R. C. influence at court, Goodman’s R. C. as- 
sociates, and 17C attempts at rapprochement with Rome, witn 
reference to the effect of F. 4 Sancta Clara’s Deus, Natura, Gratia 


. . Accessit paraphrastica expositio reliquorum Articulorum Con- 
fessionis Anglicae and the missions of Gregorio Panzani and 
Dom Leander to London in 1634. Sancta Clara became Goodman’s 
“greatest friend.” By 1671 Serenus Cressy had drafted a scheme 
to bring the churches of England and Rome together. 


*Some movements for unity between PRESBYTERIANS AND 
INDEPENDENTS are treated by Geoffrey Nuttall in Journ. 
Presbyt. Hist. Soc. of Eng. 10(1952) 4-15: after condemning the 
Racovian Catechism, the committee of 1652 invited proposals for 
the better propagation of the gospel. Responses included The 
Humble Proposals of Mr. Owen, Mr Tho. Goodwin, Mr. Nye, Mr. 
Sympson, and other Ministers (See Trans. Congreg. Hist. Soc. 
9[1924] 22-8), which MILTON attacked in his Cromwell sonnet, 
and Butler in his Fourth Paper. Baxter’s discussion of the book in 
correspondence with Dury is given. Dury got Independent and 
Presbyterian leaders to meet to settle differences, but with what 
success is not known. The two sides cooperated as Crowell’s 
Triers and on the 1654 Committee which drew up The Principles 
of Faith 1654. 


E. Allison Peers in Bull. Hispan. Studs. 29(1952) 193-201 con- 
siders Teresa as first in a 17C tradition of FEMALE MYSTICAL 
WRITERS. 


BISHOP HALL’S PROSE STYLE: H. Fisch. “The Limits of 
Hall’s Senecanism.” Proc. of Leeds Philos. and Lit Soc., Lit. 
and Hist. Sec. 6(1950), 453-63. 

Opposes the verdict of P. A. Smith “Bishop Hall, ‘Our English 
Seneca’ ” PMLA 63(1948). Hall is not considered especially 
Senecan in style. In his early works the ‘Senecan manner’ “is 
merely an extension of the actual paraphrasing of Seneca’s words” 
and Hall is only “exercising himself in a form of literary gymnas- 
tic.” “There is almost as much conscious irony and reserve in his 
use of the Senecan apparatus and style as in his 
adoption of Seneca’s ideas.” For all their ‘Senecan’ patches, the 
sermons of the 1620’s are Elizabethan in style and subject. Hall 
sought a style which permitted “a very fair margin of metaphor 
and amplification.” The Characters have a “strong Elizabethan 
flavour,” favouring Euphuistic figures of rhetoric. 
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SPECIAL PRICE for a limited time only 
THE WORKS OF JOHN MILTON 


THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION OF MILTON’S WORKS 


18 volumes in 21 books, 8,582 pages—contains all the poetry and prose. 
Edited, with extensive notes, by Milton authorities. 


“Here, in a word, will be all that scholars and printers can do in the way of a memorial to the most impressive 
man, take him up and down, who ever used,our language.” —Mark van Doren, New York Herald Tribune 


“In form, paper, and type it leaves nothing to be desired. It is an edition of the poems which can be trusted 
textually to represent Milton’s truest intentions, while in respect of its apparatus, it has no rival.” —London Times 


Literary Supplement 


THE OFFER: These 18 beautiful volumes, in 21 books, regularly sell for $125.00 
For a limited time only, you may obtain the set for only 75.00 


3. 


Columbia University Press has a few sets of the special, numbered edition. 
Bound in half-morocco, the set regularly sells for $315.00 
For a limited time only, you may obtain this deluxe edition for $250.00 


Box JM 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, 2960 Broadway, NYC 27 


ART 


REAT PAINTINGS FROM THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF 
. ART, ed. Huntington Cairns and John Walker. N. Y.: Mac- 
millan, 1952. 1883p. $15.00. 
Resplendent with 85 faithfully reproduced great paintings ranging 
from the early Renaissance work of Masolino and Fra Angelico 
to late 19C and early 20C opera by Gauguin, Van Gogh, and the 
Americans Homer and Bellows, this great collection complements 
its predecessor, Masterpieces of Painting from the National 

Gallery. ‘ 

The editors present short paragraphs of factual information 
and leave the rest to illustrative passages from literature and 
criticism. Thus Herbert’s “God the Father Surrounded by Angels 
and Cherubim” is printed next to Francesco Di Giorgio’s picture 
of suspended angels surrounding God; Donne’s “The Crucifixion” 
accompanies Del Cossa’s startlingly realistic treatment of the 
same theme; John Evelyn’s account of his visit to the Pantheon 
illustrates Panini’s “Interior of the Pantheon,” and Bacon’s dic- 
tum, “There is no Excellent Beauty, that hath not some strange- 
ness in the Proportion,” is used as an “apology” for El Greco. 
“Oblivion is not to be hired” (Browne’s Hydrotaphia) makes 
Van Dyck’s “Marchesa Balbi” feel a little more comfortable, in- 
deed, proud of herself for beating time’s “dying memento’s.” 

There are also contributions from modern historiographers like 
John Pope-Hennessey, who analyzes the “literary painting” of 
Giovanni Di Paolo, and Herbert Read, who comments upon the 
“psychological subtlety and precision” of Pisanello. ; 

The reproductions are magnificent in size with “the highest 
possible degree of color fidelity.” 

—Herschel M. Sikes, New York University. 


John Summerson. SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN.N. Y.: Macmillan, 

1953. 160p. $1.75. Brief Lives No. 9. 8 plates; 6 drawings. 
From the age of 13, Wren was an astronomer at heart, and for 
20 years he made his living in the academic pursuit of astronomy 
at Gresham College and Oxford. The author of this lucid life 
centers it around the problem, How is astronomy connected with 
architecture? The answer is, of course, that mcdern specialization 
was only beginning in Wren’s time. It was still almost possible 
for a man to take all knowledge for his province. The immediate 
connecting link between the two fields was mathematics; but to 


them all Wren added a versatility which embraced physics, ana- 
tomy, and craftsmanship. At an early age he made models of hu- 
man muscles and engaged in vivisectional experiments. 

Mr. Summerson, as Curator of Sir John Soane’s Museum, lec- 
turer at Birbeck College, critic, broadcaster, architectural jour- 
nalist, and author of Georgian London, writes with both authority 
and clarity, paying due but brief attention to all aspeets of 
“Wren’s incomparable career” and the “spectacular confluence 
of opportunity and genius” which made it possible. Like the other 
volumes in the same series, this life is particularly well suited for 
browsing rooms and “outside reading.” Readers will gain from 
it a knowledge not only of Wren’s work and its significance but 
also valuable insights into the history of taste. 


FRENCH 

FURETIERE: abstract of a paper on “Social and Literary 

Satire in Furetiere’s Roman Bourgeois” by William E. Strick- 

land, Mississippi. 
The Roman bourgeois, a novel in name only, furnishes proof of 
the author’s kinship of literary taste with those whom we have 
come to denote as “les grands classiques”. Continuing the trend 
of his predecessors, Scarron and Sorel, toward realism in the 
depicting of characters and settings, and choosing yet another 
group of lower and middle class “milieux” for his tenuous frame- 
work, Furetiére calls upon his highly developed faculties of 
observation and psychological insight to present to the reader a 
loose, and therefore non-classical, series of social and literary 
sketches, the sole object of which is to caricature and thereby 
denounce, writers and partisans of literary genres looked upon us 
hopelessly trivial by the author and his friends. This article ex- 
amines the various methods - exaggeration, denunciation, criticism 
through example, burlesques of well-known social and literary 
figures in public favor, scorn of bourgeois values, etc. - used by 
the author to win more of the public of the time to his views. 


MALHERBE PARODIED: René Fromilhague. “Une parodie 


méconnue d’une piéce de Malherbe.” Annales de la Faculté des 
Lettres de Toulouse 1 (1951), 49-55. 
Bibl. Nat. MS francais 884, f. 181 has verses identified as a 
parody of Malherbe’s “Phylis qui me voit le teint blesme.” They 
are by Motin, probably written in 1606, and part of the quarrel 
between Malherbe and the friends of Desportes.— (ME) 
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PHILOSOPHY Herschel Baker. The Wars of Truth. Studies in 
the Decay of Christian Humanism in the Earlier Seventeenth 
Century. Harvard U. P., 1952. xi, 390p. $6.00. 

An interpretation of the philosophical, theological, social and poli- 

tical turmoil which resulted from the growing dislike of the past, 

stopping short of revolt because of its “fundamental conservatism.” 

Antiauthoritarianism seemed necessary, yet was sometimes weak- 

ened by nostalgia; the concepts of good and evil clashed without 

satisfactory solution; providence was after dismissed as no longer 
comforting or useful; time and tradition alike were corroding and 
desolate; man was triumphant master and “five-foot worm”; 
progress was impossible until the last vestiges of error were re- 
moved (with error defined now as Roman Catholicism, now as non- 
conformity in general; as Anglicanism or Puritanism; as reason 
or faith; skepticism or neo-stoicism; scholasticism or mechanism; 
king or commonwealth). From an “imposed” definition of truth 
men now began an eager and often angry pursuit of truths in the 
plural. The tremendous changes which asked man daily to make up 
his mind amid a welter of arguments on “utility, natural religion, 
progress, social commentary,” and political conflict are illustrated 
by an ordered flow of quotations from the poets and polemicists, 
dramatists and divines, philosophers and pamphleteers, with ef- 
fective treatment of Hooker, Bacon, Milton, Laud, Hobbes and 

Taylor. In its scope the study, which is a sequel to Baker’s The 

Dignity of Man, may be compared with Leslie Stephen’s analyses 

of English thought; as in the latter, however, every page cries 

out for difference of critical and philosophical opinion—Harvard 
has not been generous enough with marginal plains for battle. 

In general, the author is extremely detached; on occasions, ir- 

ritatingly personal in sarcastic wit. The bibliography draws 

selectively from the century itself; next to nothing is listed of 
recent studies or editions of Aquinas, Augustine, Bellarmine or 

Ockham.—James E. Tobin, Queens College 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HOBBES: Hugh Macdonald & Mary Har- 
greaves. THOMAS HOBBES: A BIBLIOGRAPHY. London: 
Bibliographical Society, 1952. 101p. 18s. Reviewed by Samuel 
I. Mintz, City College. 

The bibliographer of Dryden, assisted by Mary Hargreaves of 
the University of London Library, has produced a bibliography 
which aims to include all editions of Hobbes up to 1725, and all 
collected editions up to and since that date. Each entry is provided 
with the usual apparatus of a descriptive bibliography, including 
a collation, summary of contents, miscellaneous notes, and a 
register of copies drawn from libraries at Cambridge, Oxford, 
and London. Unlike Macdonald’s Dryden bibliography, the work 
does not include controversial literature written against its sub- 
ject. On the whole, in spite of a few minor omissions and one or 
two eccentric judgments about Hobbes in the notes, the book is an 
invaluable tool for students in the field. 

I say this despite the cavils of LTLS whose severe review 
(Ap. 24, 1953) touched off a minor controversy which included a 
rejoinder by the authors, a moderate defense of Macdonald by L. W. 
Hanson of the Bodleian staff, and a surrejoinder by the reviewer 
(May 8, 1953). The substance of LTLS’s objections is that Mac- 
donald missed 36 items, all either separate editions, states, or 
variants of entries included in the bibliography. Eight of these 
missing entries are recorded by Wing, and the rest may be found 
in Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, the BN catalogues, and other 
sources. Macdonald replied that he had included only those volumes 
which he had seen, or of whose existence he had incontrovertible 
evidence. Using this standard, the bulk of the missing entries either 
evaporated as ghosts or were already recorded as part of other 
entries by Macdonald. Some escaped him, however, such as 2 edi- 
tions of Sprat’s Plague of Athens, but these are not important 
omissions. Much more serious, if sustained, is the charge that 
Macdonald missed a 1681 quarto of Leviathan printed for M. 
Pardoe, a copy of which is recorded by Wing as at the Harvard 
Law School. I think there is good indirect evidence (from charac- 
ters of town-gallants and coffee-house fops, allusions in the 
drama, etc.) that such an edition did in fact exist. But Macdonald 
reports that the Law School denies possession of this elusive 
quarto. 


I regret that Macdonald did not include a census of Hobbes’s 
manuscripts, especially since a fresh discovery at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale (See Notes & Records of the Royal Society 9, 1952. 
188-95) opens up a new avenue of research into the development 
of Hobbes’s thought. § also wonder, since collected editions of any 
date are presumably all included, at the omission of the 1787 
a volumes Oevres Philosophiques et Politiques de Thomas 

obbes. 


But Macdonald has produced a good book. Hobbes, like Bacon, 
published the separate parts of his elaborate system out of the 


normal sequence he originally planned. Thus the third part, 
De Cive (1642), was published before the first part, De Corpore 
(1655). These complications are multiplied by the varieties of 
titles used for a single work, eg. for The Elements of Law. 
Macdonald has untied these biblographical knots, patiently and 
lucidly, in a book that will become a standard aid to students of 


‘Hobbes. 


ABSTRACTS OF PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


Edited by Charles C. Mish, Maryland; contributions by Ray L. 
Armstrong, Lehigh; Joseph A. Bryant, Jr., Vanderbilt; and Wil- 
liam B. Hunter, Wofford. 


GENERAL 


BAYLE: Review of Selections from Bayle’s Dictionary, ed. E. A. 
Beller and M. du P. Lee, Jr. (Princeton). TLS 2673 (Ap. 24, 
1953) 268. 

Praise for the volume of selections. A short essay on Bayle as 

one who wrote principally to please himself and displease others. 

—JAB 


BENLOWES Review of Harold Jenkins’ Edward Benlowes (Ath- 
lone). TLS 2661 (Jan. 30, 1958) 74. 

A definitive study of an important minor poet. Substantial con- 

tribution to social history—JAB 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allardyce Nicoll and C. J. Sisson. “A Chronologi- 
cal Short-Title Catalogue.” TLS 2664 (Feb. 20, 1953) 121. 

An excellent account of this important project, now being ex- 

ecuted under the direction of A. Nicoll at the University of 

Birmingham’s Shakespeare Institute at Stratford. “. . .the Insti- 

tute is aiming at the creation, not so much of a ‘catalogue,’ in 

which each work is entered once only, but of a wider index in 

which, by means of cross reference, as much material as possible 

is gathered together concerning the preparation and publication 

of writings within the period 1475-1640.”—JAB 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I. A. Shapiro. “Publication Dates before 1640.” 
TLS 2662 (Feb. 6, 1953) 96. 

Points out the availability of information about 17C publication 

dates in private papers, official correspondence, dedications, etc. 

Urges that all information collected be sent to the Chronological 

Index at Stratford —JAB 


BRowNE: F. L. Huntley. “Sir Thomas Browne’s Leyden Thesis.” 
TLS 2675 (May 8, 1953) 301. . as 
Legend that Browne’s 1633 Leyden thesis was on syphilis may be 
due to confusion of B with Robert Wright who defended a thesis 

on syphilis before B’s examiner in 1642.—JAB 
K. H. D. Haley’s William of Orange and 
e English Opposition, 1672-4 (Oxford). 7'LS 2677 (May 2 
1953) 347. 
actual information, but completely lacks liti f is- 
EVELYN: W. G. Hiscock. “John Evelyn and the Invention of 
Mezzotint.” TLS 2684 (July 10, 1953) 445. 
Evelyn in wa — ~~ to Prince Rupert, but by 1668 
was aware 0 is error. Publicly corrected it i i 
y it in Numismata, 
Geoffrey Ingle Soden’s Godfrey Goodman, 
ishop o oucester, 1583-1656 (S. P. C. K.). TLS 2675 (M 
8, 1953) 305. 
A complete and accurate account, throwing much light on the 
episcopate in the reign of Charles I. Well-annotated with ex- 
cellent bibliography.—JAB 
obbes, trans. Elsa M. Sinclair (Chicago). TLS 2672 (Apr. 
17, 1953) 257. bits) 
Praises Strauss’s work for its perennial timeliness. Points out 
that more recent studies have substantiated his principal argu- 
ments, that Hobbes’ scepticism opened the door to modern political 
relativism, that his aims were bourgeois, and that his view of the 
world was aristocratic—JAB 
NEWSBOOK: Review of Folke Dahl’s A Bibliography of English 
Corantos and Periodical Newsbooks, 1620-1642 CBiblingenkinat 
Society). TLS 2672 (Apr. 17, 1953) 255. 
A list of more than 400 titles, many of which are not in S. T. C. 
Full and valuable annotations. Reviewer notes some omissions 
and inaccuracies and regrets that the author has not been a little 
less rigid in his definition of the proper scope of his study —JAB 
NeEwso0ks: Folke Dahl. “English Corantos and Periodical News- 
books.” TLS 2677 (May 22, 1953) 339. ye 
Answers several criticisms made of his Bibliography of English 
Corantos and Newsbooks, 1620-1642 (Rev. TLS, Apr. 17, p. 255). 
Detailed reply by reviewer—JAB 
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DONNE 
DIvINE Poems: Helen Gardner. “Donne’s Divine Poems.” TLS 
2661 (Jan. 30, 1953) 73. 
Defends 2 readings in her recent edition —JAB 
DoNNE’s LIBRARY: John Sparrow. “More Donne.” TLS 2667 
(Mar. 13, 1953) 169. 
Discusses a volume from Bridgewater library, Annales Magistra- 
tuum Provinciarum SPQR, which may have belonged to Donne. 
Suggests that other volumes in this collection had evidences of 
Donne’s authorship removed. Sparrow also suggests readings for 
a Latin hexameter in Divine Poems—JAB 


DRAMA 
FLETCHER: Review of The Honest Man’s Fortune. A Critical 
Edition of MS. Dyce 9 (1625), ed. J. Gerritsen (Groningen). 
TLS 2683 (July 8, 1953) 436. 
New edition of play contained in 1647 folio of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Full collation. Attributes Act IV to Fletcher, Act I to 
Tourneur.—J AB 
CORNEILLE: Review of Lacy Lockert’ translation of The Chief 
Plays of Corneille (Princeton). TLS 2684 (July 10, 1953) 440. 
A selection intended to reveal Corneille both in his strength and 
in his weakness. Reviewer considers Lockert’s the best translation 
he has found.—JAB 


DRYDEN 


KING ARTHUR: Fredson Bowers. “Dryden as Laureate. The 
Cancel Leaf in ‘King Arthur.’ ” TLS 2671 (Apr. 10, 1953) 244. 

“The separate prologue leaf found in many copies seems to have 

been printed independently, and its presence or absence has no 

consequential relationship to the printing variants in half-sheet 

H.”—JAB 

KING ARTHUR: Kenneth Young. “Dryden as Laureate.” TLS 

2675 (May 8, 1953) 301 
Doubts suggestion by F. Bowers (TLS Ap. 10, p. 244) that 
“Termes” in cancelled leaf of 1st ed. 1691 had something to do 
with the possibility of Dryden’s return to Anglican communion. 

—JAB 
Sources: John M. Aden. “Dryden and Boileau: The Question of 

Critical Influence.” SP 50(1953) 491-509. 
“With the exception of Boileau’s literary example influencing 
Dryden’s practice of and preference for the mock-heroic, there 
seems only one point on which Boileau’s theory appears to have 
influenced Dryden: the example of adapting classical satires to 
contemporary conditions.”—-WBH 
Tragic HEROES: John Winterbottom. “The Development of the 

Hero in Dryden’s Tragedies.” JEGP 52(1953) 161-173. 
Development is from disruptive individualism “toward the hero 
who represents a cultural ideal.”—RLA : 
MELANCHOLY: Carmen Rogers. “English Renaissance Mel- 

ancholy A Prologue: Of Men and Moods.” Florida State Uni- 

versity Studies 5(1952) 45-66. 

Examines the Renaissance preoccupation with melancholy as ex- 
emplified in many English writers— (ARK) 
WOMEN: Maxine Putnam. “A Glimpse into the Lives of English 

Women during the Renaissance.” Florida State University 

Studies 5(1952) 67-78. 

Women of English Renaissance had important influence and 
contributed to the culture of the period. Offers examples of their 
education, religion, virtue, industriousness, ete. from the diaries 
of Lady Margaret Hoby and Lady Anne Clifford—(ARK) 

FIVE STUART TRAGEDIES, ed. A. K. Mellwraith. Oxford 

University Press, 1953. 520p. $2.00 (Double Volume, World’s 

Classics 526.) 

The gap between the World’s Classics anthologies of Elizabethan 
and Restoration tragedies is admirably filled by these five plays: 
Bussy D’Ambois and The Maid’s Tragedy reprinted from the 
standard editions of Parrott and Daniel; The Duchess of Malfi, 
The Roman Actor, and ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore in texts based on 
the first editions corrected where necessary and modernized in 
spelling. Since the printing of plays became fashionable and re- 
spectable in the period 1603-42, Mr. Mcllwain’s range of choice 
was wide. His aim was to present a fair cross-section of the 
Stuart plays that many people would want to read then, now, or 
in between times. But he adds a timely reminder that the vulgar 
stages of the Red Bull and the like saw productions of many lurid 
plays which were never printed. 

Mr. MclIlwain finds in Chapman “a defiant assertion of the 
supreme value of the individual man, however powerless he may’ 
be.” in Fletcher a “magical power of creating illusion,” in Webs- 
ter, a “fusion of the utterly normal with the extremes of violent 
cruelty” which is the essence of The Duchess of Malfi, and in 
Massinger’s Roman Actor triumphant craftsmanship and an ef- 
fort to answer the puzzle of character. And he cherishes Ford’s 
play for its poetry, stagecraft, and expression of conflicting ways 
of thought. 
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LIVERPOOL 
ENGLISH TEXTS AND STUDIES 


20% discount to teachers 


Grove Press is now the American Publisher for the University 
of Liverpool’s fine series of English Texts and Studies 


POEMS OF WILLIAM HABINGTON (1605-1654) 

Edited by Kenneth Allott 

“Mr. Allott has prepared a careful text from the earliest editions, using that of 
1640 as his chief authority, and he has added a few other poems previously uncol- 
lected, together with the songs from Habington’s play The Queene of Arragon.”— 
Times Literary Supplement. 

288 pp. 51%4x8% $3.00 


ROLLO, DUKE OF NORMANDY, or THE BLOODY BROTHER 
Edited by J. D. Jump 

“A collation of seven copies of the 1640 quarto of this play, attributed to John 
Fletcher, George Chapman, Ben Jonson and Philip Massinger jointly, is preceded 
by an introduction comparing . . . the several texts, discussing sources, authorship 
and date of composition, and giving a brief stage history of the play. A sub- 
stantial section of notes is finally provided . . .”"—Times Literary Supplement. 
xxxiv & 107 pp. 51%4x8% $3.00 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF JOSEPH HALL (1574-1656) 
Edited by A. Davenport 

The present edition contains in one volume, for the first time, all the poems known 
to be by Hall, or with high probability ascribed to him. The text is based on a 
collation of all the early editions. It leaves no difficult passage unexplained. 
Ixxxii & 309 pp. 514x8% $4.00 


POEMS BY NICHOLAS BRETON (1555-1625) 

Edited with a biography, canon and notes by Jean Robertson 
“These poems are a place to study the history of literature . . . his writings mir- 
ror the progress of poetry from Gascoigne to Donne. This edition makes readily 
accessible what was previously difficult or impossible to set eyes on.”—Times 
Literary Supplement. 

399 pp. $6.00 


FAUNUS AND MELLIFLORA (1600) by John Weever 

Edited by A. Davenport 

This curious book is an important document in the history of the literary quarrels 
of young writers between 1598 and 1601. 

85 pp. paper 444x7T\% $1.25 


POEMS BY THOMAS PHILIPOTT (1616-1682) 

Edited by L. C. Martin 

The year in which these poems were first published also saw the first appearance 
in print of English poems by Crashaw and Vaughan. This collection has not 
hitherto been reprinted since it first appeared over three hundred years ago. 

67 pp. paper 44x74 $1.25 


SEVEN SATIRES (1598) by William Rankins 

Edited by A. Davenport 

Besides its literary interest, this work of a minor Elizabethan throws fresh light 
upon the social conditions and outlook of his day. 

57 pp. paper 44%x7% $1.00 


TWO SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PREFACES: Whitlock’s Zoo- 
tomia (1654) and Fairfax’s, A Treatise (1674) 
Edited by A. Croston 


These prefaces are examples of two significant varieties of 17th century prose style. 
51 pp. paper 444x7T% $1.00 


THE WHIPPER PAMPHLETS (1601), Parts I & II 

Edited by A. Davenport 

These poems can be regarded as contributions to the wider Renaissance debate be- 
tween those who attacked poetry on moral grounds and those who defended poetry 
and sought to answer the objections of the moralist. 

66 and 63 pp. paper 44%x7T% $1.25 each 


GROVE PRESS 
795 BROADWAY NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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DONNE, BROWNE, HALL, BRETON, RALEIGH, “THE 
QUEEN’S GARLAND,” AND HABINGTON 


“  . in spite of all his morbidity Donne’s thought from first to 
last is fundamentally optimistic.” So write Evelyn M. Simpson 
and George R. Potter in the Introduction to volume VI of THE 
SERMONS OF JOHN DONNE (University of California Press, 
10 vols., $7.50 each). The sermons are being published at the rate 
of two a year, but not in their numbered order: the two volumes 


’ for 1953 are I (already reviewed in these columns) and VI. The lat- 


ter represents part of Donne’s middle period and consists of 18 
sermons delivered in 1623-26. The first of these, from the Spring 
of 1623 is on the “Gratulatory part” of the sixth Psalm, and its 
theme, like that of Hymne to God the Father, is that a man must 
banish not just old sins while retaining some fresh sin, but all of 
them—‘“Not a Discede, that will serve to banish one, and retaine 
the rest, Nor a Discedite, to banish the rest, and retaine one.” 


A few months after delivering this sermon, Donne fell sudden- 
ly ill with a violent fever; but he was well again by Easter 1624: 
“There is nothing to justify Gosse’s hypothesis of a chronic 
disease aggravated by a neurotic temperament.” The background 
of the remaining sermons in this volume is a life restored to 
renewed and cheerful activity despite even the terrible plague of 
1625. In his own way, Donne is justifying the ways of God to man 
—and, incidentally, the ways of the Church of England. His 
favorite theme is the boundless and ever-present mercy of God. 
Second thereto is his quiet concern to expose what he regards as 
aberrations in Roman Catholicism, Puritanism, and heresies old 
or new. Thus in sermon II he guards against extremes of literal or 
figurative scriptural interpretation and takes up a position which 
is not far from Milton’s on this matter. Like Milton he sees the 
Reformation as a sort of first resurrection of mankind, but he 
shows less sympathy for millenarian doctrines. Indeed, through- 
out these sermons, though his focus is on scriptural elucidation, 
there is a persistent though unobtrusive effort to discredit what 
he regarded as extremes of dogmatism whether in Puritan or 
Papist: thus he argues against insistence on adult baptism or 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary. 
On such matters, Donne’s attitude is permissive; his objection is 
to any demanded acceptance of any doctrine or practice for which 
he finds insufficient scriptural warrant. His position is a lati- 
tudinarian one: he notes that the New Jerusalem has twelve 
gates and that they are open to men from many different branches 
of the church; “nothing hinders cur own salvation more, then to 
deny salvation to all but our selves.” 


Like Milton, Donne dislikes a cloistered virtue: “Wee must not 
thinke to depart from the offices of society, and duties of a 
calling, and hide our selves in Monasteries, or in retired lives, 
for fear of tentations.” He sees every man as bound to marry him- 
self to a calling, as lawfully married to the world in accepting a 
profession. And although he does not condemn a single life, he 
believes that marriage and children come with the fulfillment of 
most men’s callings. 


Donne ranges from prejudiced credulity—he seems actually 
to believe that Jews anoint corpses with Christian blood (p. 324)— 
to a tender, reasoned humanitarianism—he goes out of his way to 
expose the evils of judicial torture. 


We can only suggest here the rich interest of these sermons. 
Like Milton’s early poems, they are often occasional: written to 
celebrate Christmas, New Years, the Circumcision, or a death. 
Sometimes they have a modern timeliness; for example, when he 
blames what is now called juvenile delinquency upon parents 
(p. 355), and when he opposes birth control (p. 270). In Sermon 
8 he objects to a biblical translation recently made the subject of 
controversy, the contention that “Virgin” in A Virgin shall con- 
ceive “signified no more but. . .a yong woman (as they pretend).” 


Particularly noteworthy is a stylistic comment in Sermon I, 
“that the Holy Ghost in penning the Scriptures delights himself, 
not only with a propriety, but with a delicacy, and harmony, and 
melody of language; with height of Metaphors, and other figures, 
which may work greater impressions upon the Readers, and not 
with barbarous, or triviall, or market, or homely language.” Poor 
transiations led some Christians in the past to despise scriptural 
style, but, as a result of the Reformation, “our men” have studied 
not translations but the originals of the Church Fathers—Donne 
like Milton includes the Fathers as well as the Bible under the 
word Scriptures—and are now able to give higher and better 
examples of figures and tropes “out of the Scriptures, then out 
of all the Greek and Latine Poets and Orators.” 

In 1928 Geoffrey Keynes based his text of Religio Medici 
on the 1682 edition (the last of 9 printings during the author’s 


lifetime), and on the text as edited by Greenhill in 1881, dismissing 
the 8 extant MS copies (none in Browne’s hand) as of “no more 
authority than the unauthorized editions.” But M. Jean-Jacques 
Denonain (Algiers) has achieved a textual revolution in SIR 
THOMAS BROWNE, RELIGIO MEDICI, edited from the manu- 
script copies and the early editions (Cambridge University Press, 
1953, $5, 164p.). He convincingly argues that the 1682 text is a 
corrupt copy of a partly.corrected and extended text based on the 
corrupt transcription of the most corrupt version of the MS copies, 
and he also exposes the unreliability of Greenhill’s editing, Den- 
onain establishes his own edited version upon the 1643 text (which 
he demonstrates to be Browne’s imperfect revision of the defec- 
tive pirated first edition of 1642) corrected from the best readings 
of the more reliable manuscripts. The MS copies prove to have an 
equal claim with the printed text to rank as the author’s com- 
position; indeed, P, the MS in Pembroke College, Oxford, is nearest 
to the 1635 original and is “authoritative for the settling of the 
text.” Morever, in'20 major passages omitted from the more formal 
printed texts, it reveals an intimate, psychological portrait of 
Browne. These and all other variants in printed and MS versions 
are duly recorded. 


For example: in 1.22, in connexion with the assertion that 
Judas’s hanging himself is uncertain, P reads: “With this para- 
doxe I remember I netled an angrie Jesuite. . .who afterwards. . . 
confessed my opinion, and prooved a courteous friend to mee.” 

Few editors have ever been faced by equally complex problems. 
Professor Denonain is to be warmly congratulated on arriving 


at a text which is closer to what Browne wrote and intended than 
any hitherto published. 


Since Browne never finished or properly revised Religio 
Medici—even the title seems not his own choice—some difficulties 


still remain. For instance, the 5th sentence in 11.5 reads as follows 
in the Denonain text: 


It is an act within the power of charity, to translate 
a passion out of one breast into another, and to divide 
@ sorrow almost out of it selfe; for an affliction, like 
a dimension, may be so divided, as, if not divisible, at 
_ , least to become insensible. 
“Divisible” occurs only in P and, according to Denonain, may 
mean actually divisible. All other versions read “indivisible.” 
Keynes suggests an alteration to “invisible,” a conjecture which 
Denonain rejects. as totally unsuitable. But “indivisible” makes 
good sense, especially if the Rawlinson MS reading, “at last” re- 
places “at least”: an affliction which is not an indivisible one 
(i.e. is capable of being shared), may be divided so as to become 
insensible. “Divide” is probably used in a musical sense; ef. “your 
sweet dividing throat” in Carew’s “A Song” and also Browne’s 
last sentence in the same section. 


_ The value of the series of “English Texts and Studies” 
issued in recent years by Liverpool University Press has been 
insufficiently recognized in these columns. Now that they are 
being distributed in the USA by the Grove Press in New York 
(20% discount for teachers), we are happy to take the opportuni- 
ty to rectify the omission. Outstanding in the series is A. Daven- 
port’s scholarly volume THE POEMS OF JOSEPH HALL, BIS- 
HOP OF EXETER AND NORWICH, edited with - Introduction 
and Commentary, 1949, 391p, $4. It is the first collection of all 
poems known to be Hall’s in a text based on the collated early edi- 
tions. Obscurity, particularly in concealed allusion, was regarded 
as essential to Juvenilian satire in 1597 when the pioneer edi- 
tion of Virgidemiae appeared; moreover, as Chapman’s poems 
evidence, difficult poetry was stylish—just as, in modern times 
poets seem to have made their motto, “Hard times: hard poetry.” 
Consequently, Mr. Davenport does not pretend to have elucidated 
every difficult passage in his commentary: the marvel is, rather 
that he has been able to clarify as much as he does. ; 


Hall’s satires anticipate the Drydenian heroic couplet, docu- 
ment late Elizabethan literary quarrels, and open a rich mine for 
social historians; but their prime importance is as literary criti- 
cism. In a sense, the Vergidemiae are the Dunciad of the late Eliza- 
bethans:-that Hall at 23 should have been able to “put his finger so 
exactly on the defects of the poetry of his age was a feat that prop- 
erly deserves more recognition than it has had.” He denounces the 
“shameless lies” of adulatory verse “mask’d in the shew of meal- 
mouth’d Poesies” and contends that the possibilities of Romance 
themes about Arthur, Charlemagne, etc. have been exhausted 
though Spenser is an exception: Romances outrage probability. 
The “big-sounding sentences,” Italianate terms, and words of 
state used by Marlowe’s “Turkish Tamberlaine” are condemned 
along with the “Litturs of new Poetry” on wanton themes, He 
exposes the incongruity between the deep, intimate emotion 
claimed by sonneteers and the lifeless conventions of their genre, 


and likewise denounces Southwell’s use of religious themes in 
sacred poetry as a mere display of poetic virtuosity. The criticism 
is negative but often opproaches Johnsonian common sense. 


A more recent volume in the Liverpool series is POEMS BY 
NICHOLAS BRETON, ed. Jean Robertson (N. Y.: Grove Press, 
1952, 399p, $6). A short biography conveniently summarizes 
Grosart’s life and the DNB account, correcting errors and adding 
new information: for example, Breton was born in 1555. From 
his stepfather, George Gascoigne, he took “his already slighty 
out-of-date verse-technique and poetic diction, heavily laden with 
alliterative phrases, his use of narrative prose-links between the 
poems, and much of his subject matter.” 


Miss Robertson provides a much needed canon of 69 authentic 
works by Breton, bibliographical notes, commentary, and care- 
fully edited texts of five poems by Breton which have not been 
reprinted: The Workers of a Young Wyt 1577, a sequence of 27 
clumsy poems influenced by Gascoigne and Whetstone; Pasquils 
Mistresse 1600, in rime royal, of interest because its epigrams on 
female types approach the Character; Olde Mad-cappes new Gally- 
mawfrey 1602, which anticipates Herrick’s descriptions of country 
superstitions and ceremonies; Honest Counsaile 1605, rough 
octosyllabic couplets of advice to a son; and The Uncasing of 
Machivils Instructions to his Sonne 1613, rough heroic couplets 
like those in the satires of Hall and Marston. The last two poems 
parallel some of Polonius’s advice to Laertes, perhaps significantly. 
The intrinsic merits of all of them are slight, but they are 
historically significant for reflecting the changes in poetry from 
Gascoigne to Donne. 


Sir Walter Raleigh’s son Wat received more than advice from 
his father. Hugh Ross Williamson in SIR WALTER RALEIGH 
(New York, Macmillan, 1951, 215p. $2.50,) tells how Wat sat 
demurely for some time at a formal banquet and then gave voice 
to a very vile remark. Sir Walter then slapped his face, whereupon 
Wat with equal decision struck the courtier beside him, crying: 
“Box about; ‘twill come to my father anon.” Williamson’s bio- 
graphy avoids the controversies about Raleigh and fascinatingly 
makes him live again as a courtier, poet, adventurer, administra- 
tor, scientist and historian—an omnicompetent man who mirrored 
the center of England’s greatest age. The book is one which, 
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discovered by a student in a browsing room, will lead him to take 
a course on the Renaissance. The account is clear and may be re- 
commended for outside reading as well as regular course purposes 
on almost any college level. Mr. Williamson finds the essence of 
Raleigh’s greatness in a kind of versatility—a versatility which 
made him both a hero and the most hated man in England. 


Four of his poems are included in M. C. Bradbrook’s compila- 
tion, THE QUEEN’S GARLAND, Verses made by her Subjects 
for Elizabeth I, Queen of England, now collected in Honour of Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth II (Oxford University Press, 1953, 74p, 
$2.50), an attractive volume and no mere curio; for the literature 
of panegyric is a challenge to artistry and ingenuity, and the 
Elizabethans excelled in them. After two songs by Elizabeth her- 
self, one displaying real technical skill, the other ingeniously 
playing on the lover’s I-freeze-I-fry theme, poems are classified in- 
to sections on the Queen as Gloriana, Belphoebe, Diana and 
Cynthia, Flora, Sweet Bessy, and Astraea, The tone is adulatory 
and hagiologic. Elizabeth is a “sacred Prince,’ a “Plant of 
Grace,” “a second Judith in Jerusalem.” For the most part, not a 
reality, but a dream of royalty is eulogized; yet under the 
apparatus of allusion and mythological identification there is 
sometimes an aptness with a bite, as when Spenser, in the April 
Eclogue pastoralizes Elisa’s father, Henry VIII into the fecund, 
goat-footed god Pan. The authors included range from Richard 
Barnfield and William Alabaster to Sidney and Shakespeare. 


The praise of Elizabeth’s virginity was paralleled by the 
glorification of nuptial chastity in Castara (1634-35-40). This 
insipid sonnet sequence has been reprinted in THE POEMS OF 
WILLIAM HABINGTON, ed. Kenneth Allott (Liverpool Uni- 
versity Texts and Studies; N. Y.: Grove Press, 1948, 288p, $3). 
The fact that Castara was first published and Milton’s Comus 
first performed in the same year is a reminder that Milton’s treat- 
ment of chastity was part of a cultural fad as well as a reform 
movement in reaction against the licentiousness of the times. 
Queen Henrietta Maria’s courtiers—and, in a sense, Habington 
was one of them—were at least pretending to Platonic love; mas- 
ques and plays at court sang the praises of etherialized love (e.g., 
the revival of Fletcher’s Faithful Shepheardesse, 1633-4, and the 
Queen’s performance in Montague’s Shepherd’s Paradise, 1634). 
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Even the pulpit followed the mode, as when in 1633 Dr. Dee 
commended virginity and exalted womanhood in a court sermon. 
In treating the sage and serious doctrine of virginity, Milton was 
in the current of ideological fashion at court. 


In an admirable Introduction, Mr. Allott restates and adds new 
facts to the biography of Habington, stressing the effects which 
the persecutions of his family as Roman Catholics had upon the 
poet. Yet Habington was not immune to the puritan trends of the 
period: he “was a Catholic Puritan and here at least he shakes 
hands with Milton the Puritan Humanist.” But Allott’s Com- 
mentary reveals that Jonson and Donne and minor poets like 
Drummond are the writers who most influenced Habington’s works. 
“Loves Aniversarie to the Sunne” is modelled directly on Donne’s 
“Anniversarie,” and “Against them who lay unchasity to the sex 
of Women” is an answer to Donne’s “Goe and catche a fallinz 
starre.” Interpreters of Donne’s poetry would do well to examine 
it in the light of such answers and imitations by minor poets. 


Allott provides a carefully edited text of Habington’s poems 
with collations. The Introduction also deals with the poet’s re- 
putation. Footnotes suggest possible influence upon Gerard Manley 
Hopkins’s Castara Victrix but deal, for the most part, in parallel 
passages from 17C writers. 


GERMAN 


Edited bv Dorothea Berger, New York University 
THR Book IN THE BAROOUE PERIOD Karl Schottenloher, 
Biicher bewegen die Welt. Eine Kulturgeschichte des Buches 
Bd. 2 Vom Barock bis zur Gegenwart. pp. 282-612. Stuttgart: 
Hiersemann, 1952. 
Notice in Das Deutsche Buch 1952. History of the book in the 
veriod of the religious wars; the consequences of the Thirtv Years’ 
War for the book in Germany: book collections of the 17C and 
their owners: Leibniz and the book in his time; the book in the 
period of enlightenment. 


PHILOSEMITISM IN THE BAROQUE PFRIOD Hans Joachim 
Schoens. Philosemitismus im Barock. Religions- und geistes- 
geschichtliche Untersuchungen. VI4-216 pp. Tiibingen: Mohr 
(Siebeck), 1952. . 

Notice in Das Deutsche Buch 1952. Research about the 17C, es- 

veciallv based on literature, documents and files in Swedish libar- 

ies and archives. Presented are the new and different reactions to 

Judaism connected with the changing understanding of self and 


the world, and esnecially the messianic movements in Judaism in 
the baroque period. 


BAROOoUE HYMNS Max Fischer: Review of Kurt Berger, 
Barock und Aufklérung im qeistlichen Lied Marburg: Rath 
mann, 1951. 241 pp. Books Abroad, Svring 19538, p. 166. 

“Kurt Berger’s analysis of the German religious song in this period 

is based on an unusually wide knowledge of source material and a 

fine understanding of the philosophical implications of spiritual 

poetry. . .Some of the poets to whom Berger’s special interest is 
devoted are characteristic of the transition from the Baroque to 
the Rococo style. . . The beautiful verses, liberally quoted from 

German lyric poetry between 1600 and 1750, will be an aesthetic 

enjoyment to any reader.” The reviewer, however, feels that 

“Baroque and Enlightenment are not antithetic as the author 

umpposes. . .The real antithesis is that of Baroque and Rococo.” 


QuUIRINUS KUHLMANN Abstract: Sebastian Heller. Quirinus 
Kuhlmann. Gedenkrede zum 500 jahrigen Geburtstag des 
schlesischen Dichters, geboren am 25. Februar A. D. 1651.” 
Castrum Peregrini, Amsterdam, 1951, Zweites Heft, pp. 5-36. 

Biographical sketch and evaluation of Kuhlmann, specimens of 

his poems. Heller mentions a novel on KubkJmann in three vols by 


Gerhard Seeliger and announces a complete critical edition of 
Kuhlmann in preparation. 


RESEARCH IN THE BAROQUE Abstract: Erick Lunding, Aarhus, 
Denmark, “Die deutsche Barockforschung. Ergebnisse und 
Probleme.” Wirkendes Wort, 1951-1952. 5. Heft, pp. 278-306. 

In the Baroque period traditionalism still triumphed over indivi- 

dual uniqueness in philosophy, art, and poetry. Therefore all at- 

tempts to solve any problem in the field of Baroque Weltanschau- 
ung or literary history by isolating individualities are doomed to 
failure. Lunding characterizes as the most comprehensive review 
of research in the Baroque period the article of Erich Trunz “Die 

Erforschung der deutschen Barockliteratur” in Deutsche Viertel- 

jahrsschrift 1940. For the period from 1940 to 1950 Lunding men- 

tions his own review “Stand und Aufgaben der deutschen Barock- 

forschung in Orbis Literarum, Gyldendal, Copenhagen, pp. 27-91. 

He highly praises as mature, rewarding, and registering the finest 

shades of style Der Cherubinische Wandersmann als Kunstwerk, 

1947, by Elisabeth Spérri, a pupil of Emil Staiger. 


ANGELIUS SILEsIuS Henri Plard: Review of Jean Baruzi, 
Création Religeuse et Pensée Contemplative, pp. 97-239, part II. 
Angelus Silesius. Paris: Aubier, 1951. Etudes Germaniques, 
Avril-Septembre 1952, pp. 168-169. 


The reviewer, himself an authority in the field, who has edited 
Der Cherubinische Wandersmann together with a French transla- 
tion and also published a book on the mysticism of Angelus Silesius, 
finds in Jean Baruzi’s essay the substance of a big volume. The 
enigma of Angelus Silesius remains both attractive and baffling. 
Apart from his works we know little of the development of his 
inner life. The split between Johannes Scheffler and Angelus 
Silesius determines the presentation. A chapter on the inner con- 
flicts of the former is followed by one the poet gives of himself in 
the most important of his works. Of the two ways of approach, 
i.e. tracing back the core of a work to its sources or grasping its 
essential meaning through a study of the work alone, Baruzi has 
chosen the latter, since the reconstruction of the genesis of 
Scheffler’s work is imnossible. Pointing out parallels leads only 
to suverficial understanding. Moreover, this method vields con- 
tradictorv results. Even Georg Ellinger, precise and reliable biog- 
ravher thourh he was, became vague when he anvlied this method. 
(Here the editor of this section has to admit that she can not share 
the reviewer’s oninion and refers the readers to Ellinger’s discus- 
sion of Scheffler’s sources in his edition in two volumes I, pp. 
LXXXIX-XCII.) Interpretation through a series of influences 


would dissolve the unity of thought in a mass of little, often un- 
important facts. 


One of the entirely new features of Baruzi’s studv is the share 


in Scheffler’s formation attributed to the concept of the “Christian 
stoic.” 


As to the final auestion of whether Angelus Silesius was a real 
mvstic Jean Barnzi vives a striking answer: “Would it be wrong 
to sav that Angelus Silesins offers a reflection on mvsticism rather 
than mvsticism in itself?” In his effort to reach the state of con- 
temvlation the Cherubinische Wandersmann does not overcome 
reflection but what a unique wealth of reflection it is. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY AMERICA 


Jarvis M. Morse has “undertaken to lead interested readers on a 
nersonally conducted tour of noteworthy writines on British- 
America nuhlished before 1775” in American Beainninas: High- 
liahts and Sideliahts of the Birth of the New World (Washington, 
Publie Affairs Press, 1952, 269n, $3.75). He concentrates on the 
veriod before 1700 and gives a thorough coverage of its historical 
literature in the broadest sense of that term. A guide to scholarshiv 
in the same field is provided by A Biblioaraphy of Articles, De- 
scriptive, Historical, and Scientific, on Colonies and other Depen- 
dent Territories, annearing in American Geographical and Kindred 
Journals, 2 vols, 1934-50. comniled bv L. and J. E. Ragatz (Ann 
Arbor, Edwards Bros., 1951, 381 p, $4.50). 


The history of a cavalier pioneer and the earlv days of Virginia 
is well told in Virainia Venturer, A Historical Bioaravhy of Wil- 
liam. Claiborne, 1600-1677, by Nathaniel C. Hale (Richmond, Va., 
Dietz Press, 1951, 356 p, $5). 


In Wm and Mary QO. 10(1958) 181, E. B. Schlesinger shows 
that COTTON MATHER was a loving, conscientious father. In 
the Jan. issue of the same volume, Perrv Miller examines the dis- 
quietude felt by Danforth, Higginson, Stoughton, Shepard, Oakes, 
and Increase Mather concerning what seemed to be God’s con- 
troversy with New England. 


Recent Books: David de Sola Poole, Portraits Etched in Stone, 
Early Jewish Settlers, 1682-1831 (Columbia U. P., 1952, $10); 
Stephen P. Dorsey, Early English Churches in America, 1607-1807 
(Oxford U. P., 1952, $10); Jerome E. Brooks, The Mighty Leaf: 
Tobacco Through the Centuries (Boston: Little, Brown, 1952, $5); 
Lope de Vega, The Discovery of the New World by Christopher 


Columbus, a play translated by F. Fligelman (Berkeley: Gillick 
Press, 1952, $1.75). 


In recognition of a gift from a descendant of America’s first 
poetess, an ANN BRADSTREET room will be included in build- 
ing extensions at St. Hilda’s College, Oxford. 


Samuel Eliot Morison’s edition of William Bradford’s Of 
Plymouth Plantation, (Knopf, 1952, $6) provides a carefully 
modernized text of the first classic of Americana. Though spelling 


and punctuation are modernized, the rhythmic but “plaine style” 
remains. 
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HISTORY 


*A subject index of topics other than persons and places is provid- 
ed in Guide to Sources of English History from 1603 to 1660 in 
Reports of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscrivts by 
Eleanor Stuart Upton in collaboration with George P. Winship, 
Jr. (Washington, Scarecrow Press, 1952, 179 p, $3.50. Thus a 
much needed key to the first 9 reports and later reports on col- 
lections in them is provided. Scholars interested in the history of 
ideas and the backgrounds of Milton and Donne will find the 
Guide particularly useful. They should remember that it does not 
cover the Knole, Salisbury, Delisle and Dudley manuscript collec- 
tions which were calendared while the Guide was being prepared. 


Die Grosse Revolution in England: Anatomic eines Umsturzes 
by Michael Freund (Hamburg: Classen Verlag, 1951, 592 p, DM 
19.80) is a pro-royalist, journalistic account which overdramatizes 
the men and events of the Puritan Revolution, particularly in its 
early phases. Freund professes to discover a clear-cut Cromwellian 
conspiracy far earlier in the Long Parliament than other historians 
have been able to perceive. Though deserving of some respect, this 
suggestive treatment cannot be regarded as authoritative. 


Charles Williams, JAMES I (N. Y.: Roy Publishers, 324 p, 
$3.50) appears this year in a new edition with an introduction by 
Dorothy Sayers; and what a joy it is to read this account of the 
most grotesque of English kings from the pen of a distinguished 
poet, novelist, and essayist! It is based on the most reliable 
sources and is free from the sensationalism and mere anecdotalism 
which mar most historical popularizations. The center of the work 
is James himself, his character, quirks, virtues, and defects—not 
his times or his background or anything extraneous. Because James 
is a fascinatingly complex yet simple character, the biography is 
itself both fascinating and delightful. 


In the last issue of the NEWS (p. 16), we included a brief re- 
view of B. Fergusson’s Rupert of the Rhine. This work is now 
being distributed in USA by Macmillan. The same excellent series 
of Brief Lives includes James A. Williamson’s Sir Francis Drake. 
The Macmillan Co. is also distributing the third in the series, 
MONTROSE by C. V. Wedgwood (158 p, $1.75). This life of the 
“Great Marquis” at least equals and prvubably surpasses in in- 
terest Miss Wedgwood’s life of William of Orange, which won the 
Black Prize for the best biography of the year. The man who 
inspired Scott’s Legend of Montrose was “by temperament and 
character the type of the hero of all ages, kin to Hector, to Roland, 
to Lancelot,” she writes, “But Montrose lived in reality, and the 
very poetry of his nature told against him in a world of prose.” 
He trained his racehorse on a diet which included white bread 
and beer, helped Lithgow the Scots poet, and called himself “Ven- 
ture Fair” in code letters. His epitaph on murdered King Charles 
was set to music by Samuel Pepys: “Greut, good and just, could I 
but rate/ My grief and thy too rigid fate,/ I’'d weep the world in 
such a strain/ As it should deluge once again./ But since thy loud- 
tongued blood demands supplies/ More from Briareus’ hands than 
Argus’ eyes,/ I’ll sing thy dirge with trumpet sounds/ And write 
thine epitaph with blood and wounds.” Montrose fought for 
covenant, country, and an ideal of temperate monarchy; but the 
Kings for whom he fought were unworthy of so great a man. From 
Miss Wedgwood he receives just and worthy treatment. 


The Macmillan Company is also distributing the thrilling ac- 
count of another 17C daredevil, Sir Henry Morgan, in JOHN 
ESQUEMELING’s eyewitness story, The Buccaneers of America: 
A True Account of the Most Remarkable Assaults Committed of 
Late Years upon the Coasts of the West Indies by the Buccaneers 
of Jamaica and Tortuga (Both English and French) (N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1953, 308 p, $5.75.) It was first published in 
Dutch in 1678, then in Spanish in 1681; the English version here 
reprinted appeared in 1684. According to the Introduction, buc- 
caneer derives from the French boucanier, one who cures meat by 
the bowean process (a sort of barbeque-style smoke cure); but 
Morgan, Portugues, Brasiliano, Lolonais and the other pirates 
whose careers are included wasted little or no time on such peace- 
ful activities. After a rather charming account of the flora and 
fauna of Hispaniola, Esquemeling, himself a slave turned buc- 
caneer, turns from accounts of stone-eating crocodiles whose off- 
spring, like those of Spenserian dragons, run in and out of their 
mothers’ maws, to the inhabitants of Tortuga, “the common place 
of refuge of all sorts of wickedness, and the seminary. . . of all 
manner of Pirates and thieves.” The 17C English translator notes 
that the volume “informs us (with huge novelty) of as great and 
bold attempts in point of military conduct and valour as ever were 
performed by mankind; without excepting here either Alexander 
the Great or Julius Caesar or the rest of the Nine Worthies of 
Fame.” The pirates were valorous, but, except amongst themselves, 
they lived in a Hobbesian war of all against all, guilty of atroci- 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON 
Volume I: Paradise Lost 
Edited by Helen Darbishire $6.00 


THE POEMS OF SIR ARTHUR GORGES 
Edited by Helen E. Sandison 

This volume contains all the known poems of Gorges, 
Spenser’s Alcyon, except for Latin translations. Most are 
printed for the first time. $6.00 


METAPHYSICAL, BAROQUE, AND PRECIEUX POETRY 
By Odette de Mourgues 

An attempt to distinguish clearly the qualities of these 
three types in the French and English poetry of the late 
Renaissance. $5.00 


OLIVER CROMWELL 
And the Rule of the Puritans in England 
By Sir Charles Firth 

This famous biography, first published fifty years ago, is 
now re-issued in The World’s Classics. (World’s Classics 
No. 536, double volume) $2.00 


THE LOST TRADITION IN MUSIC 
Rhythm and Tempo in J. S. Bach’s Time 
By Fritz Rothschild 

The author argues most convincingly the revolutionary 
thesis that Bach and his precursors did not omit marks of 
tempo and expression, but indicated them by means of the 
musical notation itself. $12.50 


VENETIAN OPERA IN THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY 
By S. Towneley-Worsthorne 

A survey of all aspects of the opera during one of its 
greatest periods. 8.50 
FIVE PLAYS OF BEN JONSON 

The plays are Sejanus, The Alchemist, Volpone, Every 
Man in His Humour, and Bartholomew Fair. (World’s Clas- 
sics No. 524, double volume) $2.00 


FIVE STUART TRAGEDIES 
Selected, with an Introduction, by A. K. MclIlwraith 
Includes Bussy d’Ambois, The Maid’s Tragedy, The Duch- 


ess of Malfi, The Roman Actor, and ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore. 
(World’s Classics No. 526, double volume) $2.00 
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ties at least equal to those of our own century, all delivered with 
“candour of style,. . ingenuity of mind,. . .plainness of words,. . . 
conciseness of periods” in a manner sometimes not unlike that of 
Gulliver’s Travels. 

The 6th ed. of David Ogg’s masterly Europe in the Seventeenth 
Century is another Macmillan publication (576 p, $4.50). 

The growth of Calvinism in Scotland, England, and America 
is the theme of Het Calvinisme Gedurende zijn Bloetijd, Il, by 
A. A. Van Schelven (Amsterdam, W. Ten Have, 1951). In apprais- 
ing Calvin’s economic theories, the author takes a position mid- 
way between Weber and his opponents. He also counters the thesis 
that English settlers came to America more for economic than 
religious reasons. 

*Articles: Curt F. Biihler. A Footnote to the Bibliographies 
of Eikon Basilike, the Eikonoklastes, and the Eikonoclastos. Libri, 
nos. 1-2, 1952; Max Thompson. James Harrington, an Aristocratic 
Rebel. Hist. Today, June, 1952. 


PERIODICALS: Joseph Doggett. “An Historical Account of 
the English Essay-Periodical Prior to Defoe’s Review.” 5(1952) 
79-94, 


Briefly mentions several 17C foreign and English periodicals 
which preceded Defoe’s Review. Unfortunately, Doggett relies 
entirely on general studies such as Walter Graham, The Beginning 
of English Literary Periodicals and Louis Wann, Century Read- 
ings in the English Essay. Not once does he demonstrate in his 
documentation that he himself has examined the periodicals he 
discusses.— (ARK) 
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—Art of Prosody, by Sprott ..................... BO 
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MILTON, Paradise Lost, ed. Darbishire 9 

20 

—& Dalton & Arne, Comus, ed. Herbage ..... 2 
Minor Poets of the 17C, ed. Howarth ..................... ae 
Moliére et Le Misanthrope, by Jasinski ... fame | 


MORLEY, Introduction to Music, ed. Harman .... ww 19 
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Poems in Praise Of Music, ©, 26 
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Redlich, Momte vert | 
Saunders, Bibliographical Method 
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SHAKESPEARE: Marlowe &, by Wilsor 24 
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—Textual Problems, by Walker 24 
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Taylor, Jeremy, Life & Writings; Stranks .............. un OF 
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